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children and talking to grown-ups, such as happens naturally
in the everyday life of an ordinary family, makes a great con-
tribution to the child's intellectual life as well. It stimulates his
wish to speak and his understanding of language, and by the
asking and answering of questions it stirs his interest in the
multifarious activities of the real world and continually adds to
his knowledge and enlarges his perceptions and understanding
in a pleasurable way.
In a basic study by M. Sturm (summarized by C. Biihler),1
twenty-four hour observation of children between the ages of
nine months and six years brought out significant quantitative
differences betweenstimulating factors in homes and in institutions.
"The family child has a great many more social contacts during the
day than does the institution child. Such contacts as the institu-
tion child does have appear to be far less favourable for mental
and personality growth. He receives more orders, asks fewer
questions, and receives fewer explanations."
Again, in a valuable study2 made some years ago by two parents
of the various questions asked by their boy between three and
seven years of age, it was found that by far the most active
questioning, the greatest number of questions which could be
called "scientific", questions as to how things were made, what
they did, what they were for, how they worked, were asked in the
moment-to-moment interchange of questions and answers with an
interested mother and father in the two fundamental situations
of ordinary life in a home: viz. (a) being bathed and cleansed,
watching the water flow into and out of the bath, making a lather
with the soap, and so on; (b) eating, cooking, shopping, and every-
thing to do with food and feeding, at the meal table, and in the
kitchen.
In most institutions, children suffer from a lack of the continuous
stimulus which such basic events in the ordinary work of main-
taining life can yield, especially when they are shared and talked
about with persons who are interested in what the child thinks
and feels about his experiences^ and patient enough to answer
his questions.
Talking with people is one aspect of the natural activities of the
child which educate him. Others are (a) the chance to develop
bodily skills by making use of natural interests (running, jumping,
1Op. cit.
* The Scientific Interests of a Fvx Tear Old Bcp, by Two Parents.